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There were many cheerful parties of friends staying in the house
and others would come down from London or from the neigh-
bourhood for luncheon on Sundays, the more frequent visitors
among them being the Master of Elibank, Lady Lewis, now a
widow, and her daughters, A. E. W. Mason, J. M. Barrie, and in
particular Esther and Alfred Sutro, Sir Rufus?s youngest sister
and her husband, whose presence was always especially welcome.
She was in appearance far more like Rufus than any other of his
sisters.

In addition to her very considerable artistic talents she was
unusually widely read both in English and in French literature
and, once the conversation had risen above trivialities, talked -with
stimulating authority on many subjects.

Alfred Sutro was an admirable conversationalist, sensitive,
witty and cultivated, loving good talk even in the midst of a
rubber of bridge and deeply devoted to both Rufus and Alice
Isaacs. His spiritual home was the Garrick Club, where he was
a universal favourite.

In his earlier years he had been a partner with his elder brother
in an increasingly prosperous firm in Mincing Lane. Originally
a friend of Harry and Rufus, he thus came to know and ultimately
to fall in love with the youngest sister, but she was set upon
an artistic career and unwilling to marry a man engaged in
commerce.

Without hesitation he threw up his business and determined
for the future to make his livelihood by writing. To such concrete
evidence of devotion Esther submitted and after their marriage
he was as good as his word ; for he built up, especially in the years
between 1907 and 1914, a considerable reputation as a dramatist
with such plays as The Walls of Jericho, John Glayde's Honour
and The Builder of Bridges.

From 1907 to 1911 I was at Oxford, and on Sundays in the
summer would often motor over with a party of friends whom
my father and mother were always delighted to see 5 for, though
neither of them was ever thoroughly at ease with children, both
were attracted by young people of the undergraduate age.

In the middle of the year they decided that the noise of Park
Lane since the introduction of motor buses was no longer suppor-
table and decided to move to 52 Curzon Street, which was to
remain in his possession until his death twenty-five years later.

It is a coincidence worthy of passing note that in Park Lane
he lived a few doors from a house long occupied by Disraeli,
and that at 52 Curzon Street he died a few doors from the house,
No. 19, where Disraeli died.